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Proposals for Christian Unity sometimes have a disconcerting tendency to 
arouse the most violent passions on both sides and to foment new and worse 
divisions. Such has been the ironic fate of the various proposals looking to the 
union of the Episcopal Church with one of the various Presbyterian denomina- 
tions in this country, put forth by the Commission on Approaches to Unity. 
This is true of their latest proposal entitled ‘‘Basie Principles.’’ Far from 
uniting the two Communions, it threatens to rend the Episcopal Church and 
perhaps the Presbyterian Church of the U. S. A. (Northern Presbyterians) in 
twain. For this reason ‘‘Basic Principles’’ has been greeted with reserve, and 
even passionate hostility, by sound Churchmen in general. They are not op- 
posed to unity, of course, but only to the present proposals which they regard 
as subversive of the Church’s Faith and Order. 


Perhaps the ablest defense of ‘‘Basic Principles’’ is that issuing from the 
pen of the Rev. Theodore O. Wedel in a recent number of the ‘‘ Anglican 
Theological Review’’ (Vol. XXV, No. 2). 


Dr. Wedel unleashes a formidable attack on the position which is held not 
only by those whom he labels ‘‘Fundamentalist Catholies,’’ but also by sound 
Churehmen in general, including many who would not call themselves Anglo- 
Catholics. His attack is made to appear even more formidable by the fact that 
he chooses to call himself a Catholic (a Liberal Catholic, to be sure), even in the 
midst of his assaults upon Catholic (not simply Roman Catholic) Faith and 
Order. 


Up to a few*years ago Anglo-Catholicism, he tells us, appeared to be the 
only refuge for those who wished to hold the Gospel of the Christian centuries 
without falling either into ‘‘a Fundamentalism impossible to the university- 
bred”’ or the ‘‘ethical sentimentalism’’ of the Liberals. But now there has 
arisen a new and vigorous Protestant ‘‘orthodoxy,’’ reaffirming the theology of 
great Reformers, which challenges Catholicism—both Roman and Anglican— 
and throws it on the defensive, accusing it of heresy, especially Pelagianism 
(the heresy that man can save himself by his own ethical strivings, apart from 
divine grace). With this Reformation faith, he contends, Catholic theologians 
in general are not equipped to do battle. Nor in fact need there be a battle. 
‘*Ours is the day of ecumenical churchmanship in which Catholic and Protestant 
become one in Christ again.’’ Anglo-Catholic leaders should take time out to 
study the Protestant theological literature of today. ‘‘We’’ should then cease to 
sneer at Protestants. ‘‘We should become gentlemen once more in controversy, 
as we have not been in at least some recent polemic writing.”’ 


There is some truth in what Dr. Wedel writes, although his remarks about 
studying the theological position of our opponents might well be addressed. to 
his own associates who are seeking to reverse the historic position of our Church 
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in the proposed merger with one of the Presbyterian denominations. And as 
to sneering, why does he not take to task the members of his own party, such as 


Dr. Sherman Johnson and Dr. Walter Lowry, who have accused the ‘‘Committee 


for the Defense of Prayer-Book Principles’’ of ‘‘dishonesty’’—a heinous charge, 
which a gentleman should either prove or retract. And what about the implied 
sneer in Dr. Wedel’s invidious description of the position of his opponents as 
‘“‘Wundamentalist Catholicism’’—a term suggestive of the ignorant hill-billies of 
the Bible Belt, of a denial of modern science and especially of Evolution, of ‘‘a 
Fundamentalism impossible to the university-bred.’’ Some of us have attended 
universities in America and Europe quite as good as those attended by Dr. 
Wedel and we resent the sneers and the apparent intellectual snobbery implied 
in the attempts to fasten upon us labels of that kind, which are appeals to 
emotion and prejudice rather than neutral descriptive terms, and which are 
totally without justification. 


Dr. Wedel is partly right in his charge that Anglo-Catholics, in their 
emphasis on the Sacraments and the cult, tend to neglect other vital elements 
of the Christian Faith—‘‘Judgment and Grace, salvation through faith in 
Cross and Resurrection, the Church as the fellowship of the forgiven, filled with 
the power of the Holy Spirit.’’ When one element of our religion is attacked, 
it is natural that the emphasis should be placed rather onesidedly upon that 
element—natural, but unfortunate. But the neglect of these other elements 
is not confined to any one group in the Church—it is quite general. It almost 
seems as if Anglo-Saxons were born Pelagians.’ But after all, what has all this 
reference to the faults of a-group of Churchmen to do with the question at 
issue? No group in the Church, surely, claims to be faultless—it is the Church 
alone which is holy; no group claims to be without error, it is the Church alone 
which is guided by the Holy Spirit into the fulness of the truth. All of u8 in 
our grasp of the truth are onesided and partial; it is the faith of the whole 
Church, and only that, which is full-orbed and Catholic. 


On the other hand, those who hold the Faith of the historic Church are not 
as poorly equipped to do battle as Dr. Wedel supposes. It might be well if he 
himself took time out to read the writings of Pryzwara. Bulgakoff, Berdyaev, 
Mme. Lot-Borodine, Peck, and others, who, I believe, recognize the truths 
emphasized by Barth and the new champions of Reformation theology, without 
falling into that utter pessimism regarding human nature, which we frequently 
find in them, and which in Germany played indirectly into the hands of the Nazis 
and elsewhere into the hands of the most reactionary elements. But again, 
what has all this to do with ‘‘ Basie Principles’’ and the proposals for the merger 
of the Church and the Northern Presbyterians? 


The Warden of the College of Preachers comes much nearer the point when 
he deals with some of the Anglican ‘‘Fathers’’ of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. But his reading of history and of Anglican theology at times leaves 
much to be desired. He tells us that ‘‘ Anglicanism accepted one of the main 
principles of the Reformation—Holy Scripture as the locus of authority, in 
place of Pope or tradition.’’ This is a half truth. Holy Scripture interpreted 
by whom? The German and Swiss Reformers said: Holy Scripture inter- 
preted by the Spirit-guided individual with the Bible in his hands; Anglicanism, 
in common with the rest of the Catholic Church, said: Holy Scripture as inter- 
preted by the Spirit-guided Church, as the ‘‘witness and keeper of Holy Writ,’’ 
having ‘‘authority in controversies of faith’’ (Article 19), and she accepted 
as Scriptures those books of the Old and New Testaments ‘‘of whose authority 
was never any doubt in the Church,’’ (Article 6) basing her Canon of Scrip- 
ture itself upon the authority of the Church, and appealing for its interpreta- 
-tion to the ‘‘Catholic Fathers and ancient Bishops.’’ (Canons of 1571.) 
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Having set up his false antithesis of Scripture and tradition, adding that 
‘‘ Anglicanism shared with the whole Protestant revolt this major assumption,”’ 
(a statement which, unless carefully qualified, is quite untrue), Dr. Wedel tells 
us that Anglicanism retained tradition and the episcopal succession, no longer 
as absolutes, but as purely ‘‘secondary’’ marks of the Church of history. 
Those who did not accept those ‘‘secondary’’ marks were not thereby excluded 
from the Church. He quotes Andrewes, Bramhall and Hooker, who admit 
that certain Reformed Churches which lacked the Episcopate were Churches 
and that salvation was possible in them. He contrasts this broad and generous. 
attitude—which he for some curious reason calls ‘‘ecumenical churchmanship’’— 
with the narrow and exclusive attitude of those whom he pleases to dub 
‘‘Wundamentalist Catholics’? today. He finds their pronouncements ‘‘note- 
worthy when we think of the age when they were written—a time when Angli- 
eans and Puritans fought a Civil War!’’ 


Dr. Wedel overlooks a very important consideration. The three writers 
whom he quotes (two of whom died long before the Civil War in question, inci- 
dentally) are not dealing in those passages with the English separatists (Pres- 
byterians and other Puritans), who had broken away from Bishops holding the 
reformed Catholic faith and granting Communion on Catholic terms. They 
were dealing with the members of the Reformed Churches abroad who (they 
thought) desired the Episcopate but were unable to get it, since they could not 
find Bishops who would admit them to Communion or ordain priests for them, 
without the acceptance of uncatholic dogmas put forth by the recent Council 
of Trent. To these they did not deny the possibility of salvation (neither 
does any group of Anglicans today, so far as I know). Since they were com- 
munities of baptized persons, they might be called in some sense a Church 
(most Churehmen, including most Anglo-Catholics today would agree). On the 
other hand, those who had broken away from Bishops holding the Catholic 
Faith without the late Roman additions—such as the Bishops in England and 
later Scotland—were considered in no sense a Church. ‘‘This their pretended 
Church’’ is the language by which the Church of England officially describes 
such in her Canons of 1604, and those who maintained that such a sect 
(analogous to the Presbyterians in this country today) were a Church, were 
excommunicated. Dr. Wedel overlooks the vital difference which the Anglican 
‘‘Hathers’’ (those that is to say who were disposed to take a lenient view of 
certain non-episcopal orders) made between those who lacked Bishops through 
‘‘inevitable necessity’’ (Hooker’s phrase and Laud’s), and those who simply 
rejected the Episcopate, and deliberately seceded from their Chief Pastors to 
form a so-called church. The latter they considered schismatics pure and 
simple, and doubted the possibility of their salvation. 


Whether the Reformed Churches abroad were actually in the dire strait 
of ‘‘inevitable necessity’’ which these Anglican theologians supposed, is not the 
question. We now know that there were several Bishops who became Lutherans, 
others who became Calvinists or Zwinglians, and the Continental Protestant 
and Reformed bodies could have continued the succession had they considered 
it important to do so. No Protestant body has ever been in such a condition. 
The nearest approach to ‘‘inevitable necessity’’ which has ever been found in 
Church history is that of the North African Church at the time of the invasion 
of the Vandals, who were Christians but Arians, and who massacred or exiled 
all the Catholic Bishops. Yet the ancient Church to which these seventeenth 
century Anglicans constantly appeal, did not attempt ordination by Prebyters. 
So too the Orthodox Church in the seventeenth century in what is now South- 
west Russia was threatened with extinction by its Roman Catholic persecutors 
in Poland and Lithuania. Did they proceed to allow -Presbyters to ordain? 
They did not. On the contrary one of their Patriarchs and several other 
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Bishops, at the risk of their lives, entered the country in disguise, and in the 
dead of night, consecrated a large number of Bishops to carry on the succes- 
sion. It is noticeable that when, tewards the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, Anglican theologians began to suspect that the lack of Bishops on the 
part of the Reformed Churches abroad. was due not to necessity, but to choice, 
the attitude of English Churchmen toward them began to cool considerably. 
This. coolness is reflected in the Lower House of Convocation under William 
III and Mary IT, when in 1689 they vetoed the words ‘‘the Protestant Religion 
in general,’’ ‘‘lest it should own the Presbyterian Churches of the Continent,’’ 
and the constant practice of the Church of England and daughter churches 
has been to reordain or rather ordain the ministers even of the Foreign Re- 
formed bodies before admitting them to serve as Priests of the Church. A 
few individual Bishops here and there may have taken a different stand; the 
Church herself did not. 


It is interesting to note that at the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
when the King of Prussia desired to secure the Episcopate from the English 
_ Church for the united Lutheran and Calvinist body, his minister at the Court 

of St. James, M. Bonnet, reported to him: ‘‘The greater part of the clergy 
here is possessed with a belief in the Apostolical Succession, and upon this 
supposition they allege that there can be no true ecclesiastical government but 
under bishops of this order, nor true ministers of the Gospel, but such as have 
been ordained by bishops; and if there be others that do not go so far, yet 
they all make a great difference between the ministers that have received the 
imposition of hands by bishops and those that have been ordained by a 
synod of Presbyters.’’ Clearly the innovators who are seeking to thrust ‘‘ Basic 
Principles’? upon us will get scant aid and comfort from Anglican history 
and tradition. 


? 


The plea of ‘‘inevitable necessity,’’ which did not really apply to the 
Continental Protestants and Reformed, applied even less to the English Pres- 
byterians, and there was never any doubt in the minds of the Anglicans Dr. 
Wedel cites or of any other representative Anglican theologian of the seven- 
teenth, eighteenth, or nineteenth century, that such sects entirely lacked valid 
orders, and hence valid sacraments (except Baptism and Marriage of course). 
Has Dr. Wedel never heard of the Savoy Conference where the Mother Church 
of England put itself on record for all time as decisively repudiating Puritanism 
and Presbyterianism or any compromise with them? And here it must be 
noticed that the Anglican Church was not repudiating the vague sentimental 
Liberal Protestantism with which we are most familiar in America, but the 
vigorous Protestant ‘‘orthodoxy,’’ of which Dr. Wedel speaks so highly. She 
would have none of it. 


One cannot pass over lightly such a method of quotation as that which 
Dr. Wedel emp!oys, when he inserts in parenthesis ‘‘non-episcopalians’’ but 
where the context indicates clearly that it means foreign non-episcopalians 
unable to get Bishops. One would think he was referring to the English Pres- 
byterians or others analogous with those we have to deal with today—the words 
“‘non-episcopalians’’ and ‘‘a time when Anglicans and Puritans fought a Civil 
War’’—imply as much. Had the opponents of ‘‘Basic Principles’’ been guilty 
of such a loose method of quotation, how the charges of ‘‘dishonesty’’ and 
: sophistry’? would have been hurled at them! No one wishes to make such an 
accusation against Dr. Wedel, but the charge of careless and slovenly scholar- 
ship is one which in this instance he cannot escape. One should be careful to 
read contexts, not just extracts, in a serious matter of this kind, the more so 
when one goes on recklessly to apply the epithet ‘‘ Fundamentalist’’—suggestive 
of “‘a Fundamentalism impossible to the university bred’’—to those who stand 
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for the historic Faith and Order of the Anglican Communion and in fact of the 
whole Catholic Church of Christ. 


Lest I be accused of exaggerating the views of these Anglicans, let us take 
one of them quoted by our opponent, Bishop Bramhall. Dr. Wedel has ap- 
pealed to Caesar—to Caesar he shall go: 


‘‘But because I esteem them Churches not completely formed, do I there- 
fore exclude them from all hope of salvation? or esteem them aliens and 
strangers from the commonwealth of Israel? or account them formal (!) 
schismatics? No such thing. 


‘‘Wirst, I know there are many learned persons among them who do pas- 
sionately affect [desire] Episcopacy. . . . 


‘‘Secondly, there are others who though they do not long so much for 
Episcopacy, yet they approve it, and want [lack] it only out of invincible neces- 
sity. [Note this last phrase]. . 


“Thirdly, there are others who have neither the same desires, nor the 
same esteem of Episcopacy, but condemn it as an Antichristian innovation and 
a rag of Popery. I conceive this to be most gross schism materially. It is ten 
times more schismatical to desert, nay, to take away (so far as lies in them) 
the whole Order of Bishops, than to subtract obedience from one lawful Bishop. 
All that can be said to mitigate the fault is, that they do it ignorantly.’’ Bram- 
hall’s Works, Oxford 1842, Vol. II, p. 69 f. 


Let us hear the same author on the subject of Tradition : 


“Tf he (his R. C. opponent) except, that the bare letter of Scripture 1s 
not the ground or rule of Faith to R. C.’s, but the Scripture interpreted ac- 
cording to the analogy of Faith and tradition of the Church: the Church of 
England Saith the same thing for itself. So if this be ‘the source of all error’— 
to abandon the tradition of the Church, we are far enough from ‘the source 
of all error’... .. What he attributeth to ‘the tradition of immediate fore- 
fathers,’ I ascribe to the perpetual and universal tradition of the Catholic 
Church.’’ Ibid, (630) 


The Works of . .. Right Rev. Father in God Dr. Bramhall, Vol. I, p. 42, 
Oxford, 1842. 


You say that our ‘‘Calvinistic Reformation’? (so you are pleased to call 
it as you would have it, for the moderate and orderly Reformation of England 
was the terror and eyesore of Rome) ‘‘is founded upon two maxims,’’ the one, 
that ‘‘the Church was fallen to ruin and desolution, and become guilty of 
idolatry and tyranny.’’ 


“That is neither our foundation, nor our superstruction; neither our 
maxim, nor our opinion. It is so far from it, that we hold and teach the direct 
contrary. First, that the ‘Gates of Hell shall never prevail against Universal 
Chureh;’ .. . it shall never fall to ruin or desolution, because it is founded 
upon a rock.’ Secondly, we believe that the Catholic Church is the faithful 
spouse of Christ, and cannot be guilty of idolatry, which is spiritual adultery. 


Thirdly, we never said, we never thought, that the Oecumenical Chureh of 


Christ was guilty of tyranny.’’ (p. 42.) 

‘“T here is a vast difference between the Catholic Church and a Patriarchal 
Church. ' The Catholic Church ean never fail, a ‘Patriarchal’ may apostate and 
fail.’’ (p. 48.) 
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‘We do not accuse the Roman Church of tyranny, but the Roman Court.”’ 
(p. 47, the italies are Bramhall’s. ) 


“This [appeal to the Faith of the Catholic Church and tradition] hath 
always been the doctrine and the practice of our English Church. First, it is 
so far from admitting laymen to be directive interpreters of Holy Scripture, 
that it allows not this liberty to clergymen, so much as to ‘gloss upon the text,’ 
until they be ‘licensed to become preachers.’ (Canons of 1603, can. 49.) ... 
‘It forbids the licensed preachers to teach the people any doctrine as neces- 
sary to be religiously held and believed, which the Catholic Fathers and old 
Bishops of the Primitive Church, have not collected out of the Seriptures.’ 
(q. Can. 1571, tit ‘Concionatores’.) It ascribes a judgment of jurisdiction 
over preachers to Bishops. . . . It gives a power‘of determining all emergent 
controversies of Faith above Bishops to the Chureh, as to ‘the witness and 
keeper of the Sacred Oracles,’ and to a ‘lawful Synod’ as the ‘representative 
Church.’ (p. 52.) 


‘“We are so far from believing that ‘we cannot admit Tradition without 
allowing the Papacy, that one of the principal motives why we have rejected 
the Papacy, as it is now established with universality of jurisdiction by the 
institution of Christ, and superiority above Oecumenical Councils, and infal- 
libility of judgment, was the constant tradition of the Primitive Chureh.’’ 
(p. 53.) 


As for the authority of the Church and its Councils: 


‘“We are most ready in all our differences to stand to the judgment of the 
truly Catholic Church, and its lawful representative, a free general Council. 
But we are not willing to have their ‘virtual Church,’ that is, the Court of 
Rome, obtruded upon us for the Catholie Church, nor a partial Synod of 
Italians for a free general Council.’’ (p. 100.) . 


Finally, as to the crucial question, Who are Catholies: 


‘“Whosoever doth preserve his obedience entire to the universal Church, 
and its representative, a General Council, and to all his superiors in their due 
order, so far as by law he is obliged; who holds an internal communion with 
all Christians, and an external communion so far as he can with a good con- 
Science ; who approves no reformation but that which is made by lawful author- 
ity, upon sufficient grounds, with due moderation; who derives his Christianity 
by the uninterrupted line of Apostolical succession [note this]; who contents 
himself with his proper place in the ecclesiastical body; who disbelieves nothing 
in Holy Scripture, and if he holds any errors unwillingly, doth implicitly 
renounce them by his fuller and more firm adherence to that infallible rule; 
who believeth and practiceth all those credenda and agenda, which the uni- 
versal church spread over the face of the earth doth unanimously believe and 
practice as necessary to salvation, without condemning or censuring others 
of different judgment from himself on inferior questions, without obtruding his 
own opinions upon others as articles of Faith; who is implicitly prepared to 
believe and do all other speculative and practical truths, when they shall- be 
revealed to him; and, in sum, ‘qui sententiam diversae opinionis vineulo non 
praeponit unitatis’—‘that prefers not a subtlety or an imaginary truth before 
the bond of peace,’ he may securely say, ‘My name is Christian, my surname 
is Catholic.’’’ (p. 111f.) : 


When we read Bramhall, or any other representative Anglican of the 
seventeenth century, we are moving in an atmosphere far removed from that 
of Dr. Wedel and the proponents of ‘‘Basie Principles.’’ They did not for a 
moment suppose that ‘‘the Church (the Chureh of History) stood under 
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judgment’’—at least, not under man’s judgment. They did not think that 
any individual was free to reject the tradition of the Catholic Church (as 
opposed to the Roman Court) and still call himself a Catholic, and use his 
supposed Catholicity as a vantage ground from which to stab the upholders 
of Catholic Faith and Order in the back. They did not consider a sect which 
deliberately rejected Bishops on principle, (holding that Bishops and Pres- 
byters are exactly the same), as a Church. The ‘‘Aerian heresy’’ is the term 
Bramhall applies to this curious notion, which ‘‘Basie Principles’’ apparently 
endorses. 


I believe that A. J. Mason is right when at the end of his thorough exam- 
ination of the question in his book ‘‘The Church of England and Episcopacy,”’ 
he reaches the conclusion that no Anglican theologian of any standing ever 
admitted the validity of Presbyterian Ordinations, except where no others 
could be had. And the Church herself, in her corporate capacity, never recog- 
nized them under any conditions, even of supposed necessity. If Dr. Wedel 
wants to call this ‘‘ Fundamentalist Catholicism’’ then let us gladly be ‘‘Funda- 
mentalist Catholies,’’ along with the Angliean Church and with the whole 
of the historic Church through the ages, rather than Liberals and Superficialists. 


The writer adopts the Congregationalist hypothesis that the Church is the 
‘source of the Ministry, rather than the Ministry of the Chureh. He illustrates 
his position by two diagrams, the first: 


Christ (Holy Spirit)—Ministry—Sacraments—>Church. 
The other : 


Christ (Holy Spirit)—-Church—>Ministry ~Sacraments. 
He ‘‘unhesitatingly votes for the second of these diagram summaries.”’ 


It would be enlightening if the author would tell us where in the New 
Testament (to whose authority he appeals away from Catholic Tradition) he 
finds the slightest basis for this position. When and where did the Apostles 
receive their authority, office, or ordination from the Church? ‘‘As My Father 
sent me, even so send I you,’’ said Our Lord, according to the Fourth Gospel. 
‘He that heareth you, heareth Me, and he that rejecteth you rejecteth Me, and 
he that rejecteth Me, rejecteth Him that sent me,’’ according to the First 
Gospel. ‘‘No man taketh this honor upon himself, but he that is called of 
God as was Aaron’’ says the inspired Epistle to the Hebrews, and again ‘‘the 
less is indisputably blessed by the greater’’—a position which is inconsistant 
with laymen ordaining their pastors, and these pastors in turn consecrating 
their Bishops. On the contrary, as St. Paul tells us: ‘‘God hath set in the 
Church, first Apostles, secondly Prophets, thirdly Pastors and Teachers.’’ 
There is no hint that the Church erected these offices or functions for herself. 
God sends Christ, Christ sends the Apostles, the Apostles send others, first the 
Seven (generally called Deacons), then Presbyters, and finally men of similar 
office and power to themselves, such as Timothy and Titus and other quasi- 
Apostles, from whom the order of Bishops eventually derives. There is no 
hint that the Ministry derives from the Church. 


But even if it did, what would it prove? Suppose the Universal Church 
erected or evolved the office of Apostle and later of Bishop, and that it was the 
sanction of the Church Universal which had established this Order as the 
governing and ordaining power in the Church. When did the Church Uni- 


versal disestablish it? When did it reverse itself and withdraw its sanction 


or equate any other Ministry, of recent invention, with it? If the whole Uni- 


versal Church, to which Our Lord promised the guidance of the Holy Spirit,. 


established episcopacy, by what authority does anyone disestablish it? The 
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authority which had made it alone could unmake it, and a local part of the 
Church had no more power to abolish it and establish a rival ministry than one 
of the States of the Union has a right to abolish the Presidency or the agencies 
of the federal government in its territory, and establish a different form of 
government. If it tried to do so, such action would be null and void—and 
so is the attempt to supplant the Ministry once accepted by the Universal 
Church by another of modern origin. 


As a matter of fact, however, we are not obliged to choose one or other 
horn of the dilemma that the Church created the Ministry or the Ministry the 
Church. A ministry without a Church would be as unthinkable as a Church 
without a Ministry. The view which Dr. Wedel attributes to the Roman 
Church, and by inference to those who are called ‘‘Fundamentalist Catholics’’ 
by our Superficialist Liberals, that ‘‘Church means Ministry’’ is as absurd 
as the opposite view, apparently held by Dr. Wedel, that Church means laity. 
(Cf. p. 169, three lines from the bottom where Church and laity are apparently 
identified.) The truly Catholic position was long since stated by St. Cyprian: 
‘‘the Church is in the Bishop, and the Bishop is in the Church, and they that 
are not with the Bishop are not in the Church.’’ The Apostolate was created 
by Our Lord, and was not shared by all Christians; when St. Paul asks: ‘‘are 
all Apostles?’’ he evidently expects the answer ‘‘no!’’ If we follow out the 
analogy of the organism consistently, we arrive at very different results from 
those reached by Dr. Wedel. Every organism in its primitive embryonic 
‘state as a germ-cell consists of protoplasm centering around a nucleus. It 
does not at this early stage have much resemblance to the full-grown organism. 
In fact, it is impossible at a certain period of development to tell whether 
it is the embryo of a man or of a jelly-fish, and later whether it is to be a fish, 
a bird, a snake, a beast, or a man. That does not mean, however, that it might 
develop into one of these other creatures. From the first its development is 
controlled by the nucleus or center—which contains in germ all the potential- 
ities and the differentiations of functions that later arise. In the Church, the 
nucleus is of course the divinely commissioned Apostolate; later through dele- 
gation of powers from above, emerge the seven ‘‘deacons,’’ with some of the 
Apostolic powers, the presbyters with still more of them, and later, through 
steps which we are unable to trace in detail, Bishops, succeeding to the place 
of the Apostles at the summit of the Ministry—the organ of its continuous 
life and development. From the first we have Apostles and some hundreds 
of Disciples centering around them—‘‘they continued in the Apostles’ doctrine 
and fellowship, and in the breaking of the Bread and in the prayers’’—just 
as in the organism we have the protoplasm centering around its nucleus. The 
germ-cell of all future developments lay in the Apostles, but to discuss whether 
the Apostles created the Church or the Church the Apostles, is silly and. futile. 
Both derive from Our Lord—each needs the other—cannot exist or be itself 
without the other. The fact that the ministerial Priesthood (beginning with 
the Apostles) is the organ or instrument of the Body, does not mean that it is 
the creature of the Body, although Dr, Wedel seems to think so. A head with- 
out a body is as meaningless as a body without a head. A truer picture than 
either of Dr. Wedel’s diagrams would be: 


Apostl 
Christ (Holy Spirit) +} ee 


See \ = Church—Sacraments. 
Disciples 


Dr. Wedel’s strictures might have a certain amount of truth as regards 
the theory of Pius X, or the Roman theory held by some Anglicans of. the 
absolute indelibility of Orders, even though the Bishop or Priest separates 
from the Church. They have no justice as regards the Cyprianie theory that 
you can no-more have a Bishop or Priest apart from the Church than you can 
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have a Church apart from a Bishop and Priest—nor as regards the Eastern 
Orthodox teaching on the Priesthood or such a view as I have outlined in my 
book: ‘‘The Living Temple,’’ a-wiew held by large numbers of Catholic- 
minded Anglicans. In reality Dr. Wedel sets up a man of straw in a flamboyant 
Italian costume and thinks when he has knocked him over he has disposed 
of the historic Catholic position—‘‘Fundamentalist Catholicism,’’ as he con- 
temptuously calls it. He himself seems to abandon his own analogy of the 
organism—to forget the unique and essential role of the nucleus and the need 
for a differentiation of functions. There are many members in the Body and 
all have not the same function as St. Paul reminds us. ‘‘God has set’’ the 
organs in the Body as it has pleased Him—Apostles and their successors and 
all the other members likewise. Dr. Wedel seems not to have thought himself 
through on this point. Occasionally, especially in the second half of his article, 
he gets very near the point, but always just misses it. He never seems to grasp 
the meaning of an Apostolic Church—a Church sent (’aroorélAw) with author- 
ity, in the person of the first Apostles of Christ and their successors. Of 
course Apostolic doctrine is needed as well as Apostolic Succession—only so 
can Apostolic life in its fullness be preserved and transmitted. And this 
Apostolic Church is a fundamental article of the Christian Creed, it is an 
essential part of the Christian Gospel, of which it is itself the bearer. 


Those who have lost the Apostolic Ministry deserve our tender and brotherly 
regard, not our contempt, but to speak of ‘‘the problem of regularizing both 
ministries,’ as if we could equate the office deriving from Christ and His 
Apostles with one of human invention, is a wide missing of the mark. We can 
make generous allowance—as we are sure God makes generous allowance—for 
men who under strong provocation and perhaps imaginary necessity—broke 
away from a Ministry resting on God’s appointment, and created another one 
for themselves—but we can never identify or merge or equate these two min- 
istries, as ‘‘Basic Principles’’ seeks to do. 

It is necessary to insist, at the risk of repetition, that the ministry is organic 
to the Church; it exists in and for the Church, not outside of or apart from 
it: yet it owes its authority to God, not to man. It can exercise its functions 
only in vital union with the Church, which on the other hand functions through 
it, and would, if it deliberately abandoned this divinely-instituted Ministry, 
cease to be the Church. Dr. Wedel’s ‘‘autonomous priesthood’’ is a mere myth, 
another man of straw, as absurd and meaningless as the autonomous laity, which 
he seems to accept. The answer to Luther’s question—‘‘what would happen 
if a group of laymen, without a priest, were carried away to a desert,’’ is not 
what Dr. Luther and Dr. Wedel seem to suppose—that they could ordain their 
own priest, but rather that God would give them His Grace apart from the 
Sacraments (except for Baptism) since they lacked the Sacraments from neces- 
sity, not from choice. In any case, ‘‘hard cases make poor law,’’ and it is 
difficult to take seriously this objection or to see that it has the slightest 
relevance to the case of the Presbyterian Church of the U. S. A. 

At times Dr. Wedel shows a partial appreciation of the strength of the 
historic position of the Church. He admits (p. 172) that ‘‘they (the Prot- 
estant Sects) are heretics as regards the doctrine of ‘one, catholic Church.’ ”’ 
Yet he cheerfully invites us to unite with those whom he calls heretics without 
any repudiation of their heresy. And since ‘‘Basic Principles’? equates a 
poe of the Church and the so-called Presbyter ordained by other so-called 

resbyters of the Presbyterians, since both confirm and ordain—we are asked 
to embrace their heresy, and to abandon the historic Faith and Order still 
held by over two-thirds of Christendom. 

Some of Dr. Wedel’s statements are astounding, even if we have heard 
them already from other sources. ‘‘No ministry universally recognized by the 
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whole Church exists.’’ As I have already shown, the episcopal ministry has 
been recognized by the entire Church universal, and most of the sects receive a 
priest of the Church without reordination. Nor can Dr. J. 8. Whale’s re- 
joinder be accepted when he pleads for the abandonment of the terms ‘‘valid’’ 
and “*invalid,’’ since either God acts in a Church, or does not act. Cannot 
God deal with us even more graciously, more generously than He has prom- 
ised? And shall we abuse His generosity to repudiate the Ministry which He 
Himself has instituted and willed to be accepted and used by all Christians, 
however much His loving kindness may abound to those who, in all good faith, 
have misunderstood His will in this matter? Or again shall we equate a 
divine institution and a human make-shift device? Can we not rather employ 
the words of the Apostle: ‘‘the times of ignorance God winked at, but now 
commandeth all men everywhere to repent,’’—some because they have re- 
jected the divine institution, others because they have made such poor use of 
the blessings and graces conferred through it. 


Dr. Wedel’s ‘“‘non-Fundamentalist’’ plea for Episcopal Order is singu- 
larly unconvincing. The Episcopate is not of the esse of the Church; never- 
theless all Protestants ought to accept it. The Bishop is the ‘‘symbol’’ of the 
unity and continuity of the Church. But can he not see that the reason the 
Episcopate is for us, as he admits, the organ of continuity with the Church 
in time, the organ of unity within the Catholic Church, is that the Bishop 
is more than a symbol of unity, he is (under Christ) the instrument of unity 
and continuity. Basic Principles by equating Bishop and Presbyter—the non- 
episcopally ordained Presbyterian Presbyter—is not conferring the historic 
Episcopate on the Presbyterians, it is robbing Episcopalians of it. An Episco- 
pate which is a luxury, not a necessity ; a symbol of unity, not its instrument; 
which derives its authority from the laity, not from Christ and the Apostles, 
is not the Episcopate of Christian history—not the Apostolate on which the 
tongues of flame descended at Pentecost, not the Episcopate which spans the 
Christian ages from Peter and Paul to our present Fathers in God. 


Protestants who have broken away from the Episcopate and the historic 
Ministry have retained many blessings and graces, by the overruling Provi- 
dence of God. Yet on the whole, non-episcopal Protestantism shows a down- 
hill tendency away from supernatural religion toward a vague sentimental 
humanism. At times, mighty movements inspired by the Spirit of God have 
arisen to check this downward course and for a whole succeeded—Pietism 
in Germany, Wesleyanism in England, Barthianism today. Yet they have 
sooner or later spent their force, and the downward trend has been resumed. 
Presbyterianism itself is no exception. It is significant that practically every 
English chapel which in the 17th century was Presbyterian, had by the 19th 
century become Unitarian (ef. The Story of Protestant Dissent and English 
Unitarianism, by Walter Lloyd, himself a Unitarian minister, London, 1899). 
Thus pragmatically, there is much to be said for Episcopal Church Order— 
much more than Dr. Wedel says for it, infinitely more than ‘‘Basie Prineiples’” 
says for it—not as a luxury but as a necessity. 


So much for Dr. Wedel’s argument. It begins with the attempt to fasten 
on those who uphold the historic Faith and Order of the Church, who are 
by no means confined to the Anglo-Catholic group, a label suggestive of the 
backwoods of the Bible Belt. It goes on to an interesting but irrelevant dis- 
cussion of a certain vigorous and promising movement in contemporary Prot- 
estantism—one that has little or nothing to do with the question at issue. He 
points out certain defects and weaknesses in the preaching of Churchmen, Anglo- 
Catholies ineluded. The recognition of these defects has nothing to do with 

Basic Principles.’’ Next we are treated -to a garbled version of the thought 
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of certain 17th century Anglican theologians—a treatment which ignores or 
slurs over and at times completely misrepresents their main tendency. A pas- 
sage is quoted from Pius X and it is then assumed that this position is char- 
aeteristic of all the ‘‘Fundamentalists’’ who contest the present proposed in- 
novations. Dr. Wedel has no difficulty disposing of this man of straw. A 
couple of diagrams are added to try to force us to choose one horn or other 
of the dilemma—a Church without Apostolic Order as a vital constituent, or 
Apostolic Order without the Church. On such a dilemma we simply turn our 
backs. A Congregationalist view of the origin of the Ministry, which has not a 
serap of New Testament evidence to support it, is seriously proposed to us, in 
place of the Apostolic Church of Christ. A plausible plea for union with those 
whom he admits to be ‘‘hereties as regards the doctrine of ‘one, holy Church’ ’’ 
is then offered us, and we are invited to unite with them while they still cling 
to their heresy—more than that, to share the heresy with them. Throughout 
there is a confusion between the Chureh of history standing under the judg- 
ment of God, and standing under the judgment of Dr. Luther or Dr. Wedel. 
These are not the same thing, although Dr. Wedel seems to think so. The 
possibility of a local Church erring (Rome, England, ete.) is presented as if it 
meant that the Universal Chureh to which Christ promised the perpetual 
guidance of His Holy Spirit, could err and had erred. The Anglican tradition 
on this point, as well as others, is grossly misrepresented. Then a plea for 
the acceptance of Episcopacy as non-essential—decorative but not vital—is 
given us. This plea will probably fall as flat on the ears of non-episcopal 
Protestants as on those of convinced Churechmen. A bit of rhetoric from Dr. 
J. S. Whale and a beautiful but vague passage from one of the Lambeth Con- 
ferences, are introduced. The contemptuous terms, ‘‘ Fundamentalist’? and 
‘‘Myndamentalist Catholicism,’’ which are so generously sprinkled through the 
article, are again served up at the end. Such is the slender foundation on 
which Dr. Wedel erects his skillful but precarious plea for ‘‘Basie Principles’’— 
a document singularly lacking both in basis and in principles. Such is the 
best a Superficialist Liberalism, assuming the uniform of Catholicism, even 
while attacking most deeply rooted Catholic and Churechly principles, has to 
offer us. 


Today there is indeed a mighty movement of the Holy Spirit in the souls 
of Christian men everywhere, recalling them to unity in Christ. There is too 
an ‘‘Ecumenical Churechmanship”’ especially characteristic of our Anglican 
tradition but it is of a very different kind from what Dr. Wedel and the con- 
eocters of ‘‘Basie Principles’’ suppose. It goes behind the divisions of the 
Reformation—Roman, Anglican and Protestant—behind the division of East- 
ern (Greek) and Western Churches—back to the undivided Church of the 
early centuries and the principles of faith and order which then united Christ- 
endom. It goes forward from this common, ecumenical Christianity to the 
reunited Church of the future. It trusts the Holy Spirit for the future, be- 
cause it trusts Him in the past, and sees in the judgments of the whole Church 
Catholic, on Faith and Order, his sure and unfailing guidance. It trusts him 
because it does not think He keeps changing his mind, or keeps changing the 
mind of the Church. : 


Not by compromise and evasion, not by equating Bishop and Presbyter, not 
by confusing the institution of God and the inventions of men will unity be 
attained, nor by vague formulas which the two parties will take in opposite 
senses. It is easy enough to patch up a union overnight, with the stucco of 
indeterminate phrases which determine nothing and definitions which do not 
define. But the Wisdom of God works differently. The kind of unity the 
Holy Spirit wills may take longer to achieve—but it is worth achieving and 
once achieved will endure. That cannot be said of ‘‘Basie Principles’ and 
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other rabbit-in-the-hat devices for uniting people whose faith and principles 
remain far apart. It is because we trust God that we do not trust such methods. 
The work of reuniting the people of God will not be the work of phrase-makers, 
sentimentalists, or ecclesiastical politicians. There is one Rock and one alone 
on which to build. Only through much thought and prayer and love and 
sacrifice — much more than we have yet given — will the House built by God 
but co-built by man be brought to completion. Only the one Spirit working in 
the one Body, will be able to unite in one faith and one life all who belong 
to the one Christ of God. In Him is our hope and our salvation and in Him 
is our trust. ; 
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